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EXTRACTS FROM LIFE OF WILLIAM FORSTER. 
(Continued from page 662.) 


More than ten months had been spent on 
the Continent during his late interesting tour 
among the nations of Europe. But it was not 
long after his return home that William Forster 
thought it right to prepare fora similar engage- 
ment in Spain; and on the 8th of the Third 
month, 1851, he again left his comfortable 
residence at Earlham-road, in order to proceed 
to that kingdom with a view of putting into 
circulation there also the Address of the Yearly 
Meeting on the Slave Trade and Slavery. 

On the following day he writes from London 
to his wife :— 

“T think it isa comfort for us, and something 
upon which we may possibly have to fall back 
in time of trial, that we may trust that this 
first step towards the point | have so long had 
before me has not been taken ia a presump- 
tuous mind; and that if it be not the will of 
our Lord that [ should go forward, in condes- 
cension to my weakness, whenever He sces 
meet, He will put forth his hand to stay my 
proceeding.” . 

On the 10th he writes to her again :— 

“ My brother went with me to the Foreign 
Office, and afterwards to thé Spanish Ambas- 
sador’s, in Cavendish-square. At the embassy 
we saw the Secretary of Legation; he said the 
ambassador was confined by illnes, and not to 
be seen. 

This morning went to Carlton-gardens. 
Lord Palmerston was quite disposed for conver- 
sation, and for an account of my travels, and 
evidently took an interest in my report. 

Upon my making allusion to my journey into 
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the Peninsula, he went to his desk and wrote a 
private letter to Lord Howden, and one to the 
British Minister at Lisbon. He had previously 
sent, or givén orders for official letters from 
Downing street. There was hardly anything 
that he said that was not worth remembering ; 
you can hardly conceive how much, and what 
a variety of interests were crowded into sp short 
aspace of time. 

The Spanish Minister received us very 
warmly; looked really ill, quite disposed for 
tslk, in French, and offered me a letter to their 
Minister on Foreign Affairs,—told me where I 
should get good accommodations at Madrid, 
and nothing appeared like opposition to me or 
the object of my journey.” 

Accompanied by his former associate, Ed- 
mund Richards, and his young friend William 
Rasche, he crossed over to France on the 13th, 
and proceeded without much delay to Paris. 

They travelled on by way of Biyonne and 
Burgos, to Madrid; and on the 3d of the 
Fourth month, William Forster writes from that 
city :— 

“T cannot say that my health is in any re- 
spect worse than before [ left home. Indeed, 
I think that since coming here, I have had 
rather less oppression and pain ; and I am sure 
I ought to be very thankful for it. Sometimes 
I am cast down and laid very low. I can 
honestly say I desire, and labor after a willing 
and submissive mind; and have been brought 
to it for the last few days to a greater degree 
than for a long time past. At present our 
prospect is not very promising. My great de- 
sire and concern is to move along step by step, 
and from day to day, just as our path may 
open before us. So that if at last we should 
find the door to be shut against us, I may have 
the comfort of feeling that, small as may be 
the result of the effort I have made in coming 
here, I have done what I could.” 

Through the kind application of Lord How- 
den, the British Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
they obtained an audience with the Queen of 
Spain; and an opportunity was thus given-of 
presenting to ber in person the address on the 
slave-trade and slavery. The Queen said she 
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received it with pleasure; beyond which 
scarcely any thing appears to have passed. 
By the kind assistance of a gentleman named 
Cortazar, to whom the Spanish Ambassador in 
London had given William Forster a letter of 
introduction, way was also made, a few days 
afterwards, to present a copy of the address to 
the Queen Mother. 

Much time was consumed, in the course of 
this month, in waiting for such interviews, and 
in printing the address for distribution. 

In reference to the translation of the address 
into Spanish, he says afterwards :— 

“Tt has undergone the revision of a gentle- 
man who is employed by the embassy, also of 
Usoz, and of Cortazar; each has suggested al- 
terations which I deem to be improvements, 
and I now wish to be satisfied without any 
further revision. Do what you will, a transla- 
tion must be a translation, and seldom turns 
out to be anything else. It would have done 
thee good to have heard one or two of Cortazar’s 
remarks as he went over it; it filled my eyes 
with tears of joy. I thought it was worth com- 
ing to Madrid to hear from such a man such 
expression, and to perceive the evidence of 
such feeling, on the iniquity of slavery and its 
contingencies.” 

In allusion to a visit W. F. paid to Usoz he 
adds :— 

“T fancy he thought me rather shy in taking 
to the sweetmeats, which I certainly was; he 
said two or three times over, they were all 
Spanish. We did not immediately understand 
bim. At last it came out that they were made 
of sugar the growth of Andalusia ; and he said 
they used no other. This, of course, set me 
at liberty; for I had been rather unusually 
strict in not eating any of their colonial sugar 
since I came to Spain. 

I have taken some pains to obtain informa- 
tion respecting the growth and manufacture of 
that used in Andalusia. As far as I can hear, 
the cultivation of the cane is at present con- 
fined to two or three valleys running into the 
Mediterranean, near Malaga. The sugar is 
considered to be as good as that imported from 
Cuba ; and Usoz thinks it is very much used in 
Madrid, and in some instances sold as colonial 
sugar. There is a company formed for its 
manufacture: we have been at their office, but 
could not gain all the information I wished for. 
From what I could gather, I think they made 
it answer ; and that they are preparing to carry 
it out to a larger extent than heretofore. | 
do not know that much is to be expected from 
it as to its effect upon the condition of the 
slavesin their colonies. But it is a curious 
and important fact, az I believe it is the only 
instance of sugar being manufactured from the 
cane in any part of Europe, as an article of 
trade. 

*17th.—I do not know that ever I was so 


fully occupied by any one object as within the 
last ten days or two weeks, or that I ever felt 
more sensible of the value of every hour. My 
health sometimes has suffered from the want 
of exercise and fresh air; once I took a carriage 
and went out of town, and was certainly the 
better for it. 

Much as we have done in the way of circu- 
lating the address, we have still enough before 
us to give employment for a few days longer. 

Pray do all thou canst, everywhere and with 
everybody, to persuade them to be very care- 
ful not to use sugar made by the labor of 
slaves. I have found a confectioner a few 
paces from our lodging who assures me that 
they use none but Spanish sugar. I go there 
and talk about it, but the subject seems new 
and strange to them. I wish to give a little 
féte to the deaf and dumb school, forty of them, 
a fine intelligent set of lads from the provinces 
who are under a good course of training. I 
have made a stir about the cakes being made 
of Spanish sugar, and W. has been out this 
morning to buy it. 

5th mo. 18th.—We went ona short excur- 
sion into the country yesterday ; I really wanted 
a little fresh air. The Count of Ossuna took 
us in his carriage to his chateau; it was occu- 
pied by Bonaparte when his army had posses- 
sion of Madrid, and there he signed the tamous 
decree for the abolition of the Inquisition. 
Nothing can be more dreary and comfortless 
than the general appearance of the country, 
up to the walls, or rather to the environs, of 
Madrid: in many directions not a tree to be 
seen, though those planted in avenues on the 
high-road, within half a mile or a mile of the 
city, grow very well. The surface of the 
country is what the Americans call “ rolling,” 
—gently undulatiog—mountains in the back- 
ground, about twelve or fifteen miles distant, 
covered with snow—light soil and light crops. 

30ch.—We made inquiry respecting the 
course to Barcelona; and at length, as we have 
thought the way opened fur us step by step, 
we have gone so far as to take our places for 
to-morrow in the diligence for Valencia. 

I do not intend to spare wyself, nor do I 
wish to be spared as long as any strength is left 
in me, and there rewains anything for me to do, 
either in the. great object of the concern of the 
Yearly Meeting, or iu any other line of duty 
in which I may be called upon to labor in this 
country, or for. the good of this people. 
No words can describe the sense of oppres- 
sion and suffering under which I am sometimes 
borne down, in the feeling that I have, that 
the word of the Lord is bound. 

What is there that I would not endure if I 
might, within ever such narrow limits, or upon 
ever so small a scale, be permitted to speak of 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to tell 
of the love, the wisdom, and the power of God 
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in the rich and large provision He has made 
for our peace and everlasting. happiness in the 
gospel of his own dear Son, our Saviour. 

But it will not always be thus. I have no 
doubt an effectual door will be opened, and that 
many tongues will be unloosed to speak boldly 
and largely of those things that pertain to the 
kingdom of Christ; and that there will be in 
days to come—it is not for us to say how soon 
—those that will fluck like doves to the win- 
dows. When once the standard is raised, many 
are they that will be gathered to it and stand 
by it. 

I think I have written about 2000 directions, 
and of course signed as many of our circulars. 
I never could write very quickly, aud writing 
strange names of persons and places is slow 
work at best ; all this, and much that was con- 


tingent to it, thou wilt suppose could not be 
done in a day.” 


(To be continued.) 
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REPENTANCE. 

“Which is the most delightful emotion?” 
said an instructor of the deaf and dumb to his 
pupils, after teaching them the names of our 
various feelings. The pupils turned instinciive- 


ly to their slates, to write an answer; aud one, 
with a smiling countenance, wrote “ Joy.’ 
It would seem a; if none could write anything 


else ; but another, with a look of more thought- 
fulness, put down “ Hope.” A third, with 
beaming countenance, wrote “ Gratitude.” <A 
fourth wrote “ Love,” and other feelings still 
claimed the superiority on other minds. One 
turned back with a countenance full of peace, 
and yet a tearful eye, and the teacher was sur- 
prised to find on her slate, ‘Repentance is the 
most delightful emotion.” He returned it to 
her with marks of wonder, in which her com- 
pinions doubtless participated, and asked, 
“Why?” “Qh,” said she, in the expressive 
language of looks and gestures which marks 
these mutes, “it is so delightful to be humbled 
before God. !”—Sunday School Times. 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS NEITHER PURITANS 

NOR PERSECUTORS. 

(Continued from page 6€8.) 

We must now turn our attention to the Massa- 
chusetts colony. Finding the colonists of Ply- 
mouth to be holding their ground, after eight 
years’ struggles, the Puritan party in England, 
who had now come in turn to experience the 
rigors of persecution, formed a large company in 
1628. The first fleet of three vessels left the Isle 
of Wight in May, 1629. There can be no 
question as to their religious views, for in their 
farewell address they say, ““ We do Nor go to 
New England as Separatists from the Church 
of Eugland, though we cannot but separate from 
the corruptions in it.” Some, however, of the 
Separatists found a passage in their ships and 
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joined their friends at Plymouth, and an outcry 
was accordingly raised against the company. 
John White, promoter of the Company, in 1630, 
found it necessary to meet the charge thus raised : 
‘*] persuade myself,’ he says, “there is no 
Separatist known unto the Governor, or if there 
be any, it is far from their purpose, as it is far 
from their safety, to continue him among them.” 
In the course of the voyage it was discovered 
that Ralph Smith, a minister who had adopt- 
ed Separatist views, was on board. Cradock 
writes on behalf of the Company to the Gov- 
ernor, Endicott, April 17, 1629, “‘ Passage was 
granted to him (Smith) before we understood 
his difference of judgment in some things from 
our ministry ; and though we have a very good 
opinion of his honesty, we give you this order, 
that unless he will be conformable to our gov- 
ernment, you suffer him not to remain within 
the limits of your grant.” Here is the first 
persecuting edict, and it is directed against a 
Separatist minister by a Puritan Company. 
Ralph Smith was kept for a long time in isola- 
tion—a sort of spiritual quarantine. Now mark 

| the different treatment he received from the 
Pilgrim Fathers of Plymouth. Bradford, the 
Governor, writes, ‘‘ There was one Ralph Smith 
and his wife and family that came over into the 
Bay of Massachusetts, and sojourned at present 
with some straggling people that lived at Nan- 
tucket.’”’ Bradford then says Smith was re- 
duced to great straits, and had requested a pas- 
sage to Plymouth and shelter there, and adds, 
“he was here accordingly kindly entreated and 
honored, and had the rest of his goods sent for, 
and exercised his gifts among us, and afterwards 
was chosen into the ministry, and so remained 
many years.” Hubbard, an early historian of 
New England, says, ‘‘ He, Smith approved the 
rigid way of Separation principles.” 

We now come in chronological order to 
the case of Roger WILLIAMS. He arrived in 
the ship “ Lyon ” at Boston, on the 5th of Feb- 
ruary, 1630-31. He was from Wales, a Sep- 
aratist ; he held Baptist sentiments for a time, 
and thenrelinquished them. Weshould classify 
him, according to the language of the period, as 
“ Separatist Anabaptist.” He was no member 
of the Society of Friends; indeed no more un- 
compromising opponent of some of their views 
ever existed ; but he was no persecutor, although 
Fox charges him with being one. When 
George Fox subsequently visited New England, 
Williams sent him a challenge to meet him in 
argument upon fourteen several points. Fox 
had sailed before the challenge reached him, 
but he replied in a letter, which is extant. 
These documents I shall not quote ; they reflect 
too much the spirit of bitter partizanship which 
then characterized religious controversy, besides 
I consider that Williams unfairly and untruly 
speaks of some of the views of the Friends, and 
Fox altogether mistook his man when he called 
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676 FRIENDS’ 
Williams a bloody persecutor. It is foreign to 
my purpose to contend as to the particular 
views of Williams. I entirely endorse the 
glowing eulogy pronounced upon him by Ed- 
ward Newman, on apreviousevening. He was 
a man of whom the “ world was not worthy.” 
He belongs to the Church of Christ—to Friends 
and to Separatists and to Baptists alike. He 
held the principles of church polity which are 
common to the free churches, and it will be 
enough to say of him that he is doubtless a 
member of that “Church of the First Born 
whose names are recorded in Heaven.” 

Let us gather from his own pen what he was 
in reference to the Pilgrim Fathers of Plymouth. 
In a letter addressed by him, late in life, to 
Jobn Cotton, of Plymouth, he says, “In New 
England, being unanimously chosen teacher at 
Boston, before your dear father came, divers 
years, I conscientiously refused, and I withdrew 
to Plymouth, because I durst not officiate to an 
UNSEPARATING people, as upon examination 
and conference [ found them (7. e. of Boston) 
to be.” 

This was conclusive ; he was a Separatist in 
his views, and could not minister to an unsep- 
arating church, such as that established at Sa- 
lem or at Boston, and he withdrew to the more 
congenial! religious society of the Plymouth 
colony. This is confirmed by what follows. 
The church at Salem, originally a Puritan set- 
tlement, having advanced under the direct in- 
fluence of the Pilgrim Fathers, to Separatist 
views, invited R. Williams to become their 
pastor. Winthrop, Governor of Massachusetts, 
in his Journal of the 12th of April, 1631, in- 
forms us how the Boston Council opposed the 
arrangement : he says, “at a court holden at 
Boston (upon information of the Governor that 
they of Salem had called Mr. Williams to the 
office of a teacher), a letter was written from 
the court to Endicott, to this effect, that where- 
as Mr. Williams had refused to join with the 
congregation at Boston because they would not 
make a public declaration of their repentance 
for having communion with the Church of Eng- 
land while they lived there; therefore they 
marvelled they would choose him without advis- 
ing with the Council ; and withal desiring him 
that they would forbear to proceed till they had 
conference about it.” The church at Salem, 
notwithstanding this dictation, received Mr. 
Williams. He was, however, obliged to retire 
from Salem before the opposition of the Boston 
Council. Where did heretireto? To the Pil- 
gtim Fathers’ colony at Plymouth, where he was 
received with marked respect and kindness, and 
he became assistant to Ralph Smith, who had 
been driven out before him by the Puritan colo- 
nists. Governor Bradford, in his journal, says, 
“ He, Williams, was freely entertained amongst 
us, according tv our poor ability, exereised his 
gifts amongst us, and after some time was admit- 
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ted a member of the Church, and his teaching 
was well approved.”’ This does not look like per- 
secution: A diversity of sentiment, however, 
afterwards occurred, and, at Williams’ own 
desire, he returned to the Church at Salem. 
Bradford, under date 1633, says, “ This year 
Mr. Williams began to fall into some strange 
opinions and from opinions to practice, which 
caused some controversy between the church 
and him, and in the end some discontent, on his 
part, by occasion whereof, he left us somewhat 
abruptly. Yet afterwards sued for his dismis- 
sion to the church at Salem, which was granted, 
with some caution to them concerning him.” 
The opinions of R. Williams referred to were, as 
we shall see, political rather than religious ; 
indeed, he called in question the right of 
the Crown to the soil of the colonies—an opin- 
ion which, if put into practice, would now as 
then justify a charge of high treason. It must 
be stated, moreover, that just at this juncture 
(1633) Archbishop Laud, who had heard of the 
successful planting of the Separatist and Puritan 
colonies, determined to break them up by force 
of arms. Orders of the Privy Council were 
issued to detain the ships about to depart from 
England. Sir Simon D’Ewes, in 1634, says, 
‘There was a consultation had to send thither 
(New England) a thousand soldiers; a ship 
was then building and near finished ;” and he 
tells further, “there was much fear amongst 
the godly lest their infant Commonwealth 
should have been ruined.” Edward Winslow, 
one of the Pilgrims, visiting England at this 
date, was thrown into prisun for seventeen 
weeks, on account of his religious practice 
in the colony. Such dangers threatening from 
England, it can well be understood that the 
colonists would be careful to give no good 
ground of offence to the civil rights of the 
Crown ; hence the caution to the church at Sa- 
lem respecting the political opinions held by 
Williams, whilst they remitted him to them 
as a Christian brother with whom they had been 
on terms of amity, and of whom they afterwards 
spoke with love and affection. After much 
conflict with the Massachusetts authorities on 
various points, Roger Williams was ordered to 
depart out of their jurisdiction, September 3, 
1636. He was allowed, however, to remain until 
the following spring, when Williams proposed 
to form a settlement at Narragansett Bay. The 
Boston authorities did not consider him safe at 


that distance, and gave orders to ship him to 
England—an unwarrantable act of intolerance, 
considering that they themselves were fugitives 


from persecution at home. How did the 
Pilgrim Fathers regard and treat Williams 
at this juncture? Winslow, one of them, 
writes on this occasion, “I know that Mr. 
Williams, though a man lovely in his carriage, 
and whom I trust the Lord will yet recall, held 
forth on the unlawfulness of our letters patent 
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from the King, and would not allow the colors 
of our nation.” He regrets his political views, 
particularly dangerous to the infant colony at 
this crisis, but he has nothing but kindly words 
as to his character, and trusts in God to recall 
him. Roger Williams confirms this under his 
own hand. From Seekouk (Rehoboth) he 
writes, “I received a letter from my ANCIENT 
FRIEND Mr. Winslow, the Governor of Ply- 
mouth, professing his own and others’ love and 
respect for me, yet LOVINGLY advising me, since 
I was fallen into the edge of their bounds, and 
they were loth to displease the Bay (the colony 
of Massachusetts), to remove to the other side 
of the river, and there, he said, I had the coun- 
try before me, and J might be as free as them- 
selves, and we should be loving neighbors to- 
gether.” This was good as well as kind advice, 
and promoted peace, and resulted in security and 
freedom to R. Williams. In another letter 


Williams informs us that the good offices of 


Goverdor Winslow did not stop at good and kind 
advice ; he writes, ‘‘ That great and pious soul 
Mr. Winslow melted, and kindly visited me at 
Providence, and put a piece of gold into the 
hands of my wife for our supply.” Beyond 
this expression of desire for the sake of peace 
with their neighbors of the Bay, that Williams 
would cross the river to found his new settle- 
ment, there is not one word of MS. history 
which cau be construed into an act of persecu- 
tion or unkindness on the part of the original 
settlers of New Plymouth, while, on the other 
hand, Williams ever speaks gratefully of the 
kind treatment and loving advice which the 
Plymouth colonists extended to him. 
(To be concluded.) 
conaeneguiilllliinasancaman 
SOUTHERN LEGISLATION IN REGARD TO FREED- 
MEN. 

Secretary Seward has recently furnished to 
Congress a report of the laws in relation to 
freedmen, which exist in the States of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Texas. In North 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Texas few 
objectionable enactments have been adopted, 
but in South Carolina, Florida and Mississippi 
so many proofs are given of the predominance 
of old pro-slavery prejudices, that the necessity 
of the civil-rights bill is clearly demonstrated. 
In the South Carolina code “ flogging” is care- 
fully preserved as a domestic institution for the 
punishment of negroes; and in all cases where 
fines are imposed upon them, if the money is 
not immediately paid, the lash is brought into 
requisition. For keeping fire arms or weapons 
of any kind, this penalty is preseribed against 
freedmen, as well as for selling liquor, for en- 
tering the State from another State, unless two 
freehoiders give security for good behaviour in 
a bond of $1,000, ete. If a colored man com- 
mits a misdemeanor, any person present may 
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immediately arrest him; if a white man com- 
mits a similar offence, complaint must be made 
to a magistrate before an arrest can be made. 
Colored children, whose “ parents are not teach- 


ing them habits of industry and honesty, or 
are persons of notoriously bad character, or are 
vagrants, or have been, either of them, convicted 
of an infamous offence, may be bound as ap- 
prentices;” and itis provided that such ap- 
prentices shall be taught some useful trade or 
business, and sent to school at least six weeks 
in every year after they are ten years of age, 
provided there is a school for colored children 
within a convenient distance; and provided 
further, that the teacher of such schools shall 
have the license of the district judge to establish 
the same,” a provision which is evidently de- 
signed to confine the opportunities for educat- 
ing apprenticed children to such institutions 
as shall receive the confidence and favor of the 
planters. All persons of color who make con- 
tracts for service or labor are to be known as 
servants, and those with whom ‘they contract 
shall be known as masters. To guard against 
any Northern settler introducing an obnoxious 
new system for managing a plantation, it is 
provided that “if any white freebolder shall 
complain to the district judge that any master 
so manages and controls his colored servants as 
to make them a nuisance to the neighborhood, 
the judge shall order an issue to be made up 
and tried before a jury, and if such issue‘is found 
in favor of the complainant, the district judge 
shall annul the contract between such master 
and his colored servant or servants, and in each 
of the cases above provided for he shall not 
approve any subsequent contract between such 
person and any colored servant for two years 
thereafter. A more ingenious plan for per- 
petuating the South Carolina system and pre- 
veoting any reforms or changes distasteful to 
her citizens, could not easily have been devised. 
Colored persons are forbidden to “‘ practice the 
art, trade or business of an artisan, mechanic 
or shopkeeper, or any other trade, employment 
or business, besides that of husbanding, or 
that of a servant under a contract for service 
or labor,” on their own account, unless they 
obtain a license from the judge of the district 
court, which is to be good for one year only. 
For this license $100 is to be paid annually by 
a shopkeeper or peddler, and $10 annually by 
a mechanic. or artisan. Even this serious re- 
striction upon freedom of employment is fur- 
ther increased by a provision that “ upon com- 
plaint being made and proved to the district 
judge of an abuse of such license, he shall revoke 
the same.”” To guard against the danger of an 
oppressed race resorting to the remedy which 
South Carolina advocated so zealously as the 
only cure for the alleged grievances she suf- 
fered from the United States—rebellion—her 
Legislatare has decreed that it shall be felony, 
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without benefit of clergy, for any person to 
raise an insurrection, or to furnish arms or am- 
munition to other persons who are in a state of 
actual insurrection or rebellion, or to permit 
them to resort to his house for advancement of 
their evil purpose! Who can doubt now that 
the Palmetto State has at last become con- 
vinced of the enormity of her favorite crime— 
when it is attempted against her own dominant 
class ? 

In Florida, a late act makes it unlawful for 
any person of color “to own, use, or keep in 
his possession or under his control, any bowie- 
knife, dirk, sword, fire-arms or ammunition of 
any kind, unless he first obtain a license’””—the 
penalty for a violation of this enactment being 
the forfeit to the use of the informer of all 
such arms and ammunition, and in addition to 
stand in the pillory for one hour, or be whipped 
not exceding thirty-nine stripes, or both, at the 
discretion of the jury. Similar punishment is 
prescribed for any attempt of a negro to “ in- 
trude himself into any religious or other pub- 
lic assembly of white persons, or any railroad 
car or other public vehicle set apart for the 
exclusive accommodation of white persons.” A 
light tax was levied upon freedmen for the sup- 
port of schools for their children, and a state 
superintendent appointed to establish them ; but 
if any person shall teach any school of colored 
persons without first obtaining a license or cer- 
tificate prescribed by law, he or she shall be 
fined not less than one hundred nor more than 
five hundred dollars, or be imprisoned not less 
than thirty nor more than sixty days. 

In Mississippi it is made an offence for freed- 
men, free negroes and mulattoes to assemble 
together, or to be found with no lawful em- 
ployment or business, for which they are liable 
to be fined fifty dollars, and when they fail to 
pay this or any other fine imposed by the laws 
of the State, it is “ made the duty of the sheriff 
of the proper county to hire out said freedmen, 
Sree neyro or mulatto, to any person who will, 
for the shortest period of service, pay said for- 
Jeiture and all costs.” An act passed on the 
23d of November last prohibited any colored 
person from renting or leasing any lands or 
tenements, except in incorporated towns or 
cities. 

These brief specimens of what has been 
done while our armies were still occupying the 
Southern States,and while they had the strong- 
est possible inducements in the political con- 
dition of the country to profess a willingness to 
treat the freedmen justly, form an unanswer- 
able demonstration of the necessity of the civil- 
rights bill, unless we are willing to permit the 
colored race to relapse into a condition which 
will differ but little except in name from actual 
slavery, As will be seen, their constitutional 
right to bear arms is punished in South Caro- 
lina and Florida as a heinous offence 7 a sys- 
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tematic effort to break up all schools not 
specially authorized by the old planters has 
been devised ; the freedom of employment has 
been materially restricted, an extensive system 
of apprenticeship has been authorized, and the 
sale of prisoners who are uvable to pay such 
fines as may be imposed by the operation of 
partial and unjust laws into temporary slavery, 
has been legalized. Congress needs no better 
vindication than the mere statement of these 
facts for the manly and resolute efforts it has 
made to establish liberty and justice in the 
rebel States. 


The Pilgrim Fathers neither Puritans nor Per- 
secutors ; by BenJAmIn Scorrt, F. R. A. S., 
Chamberlain of the City of London (pp. 39.) 
London: A. W. Bennett. 


On the 5th of Twelfth Month last, a lecture 
was delivered by Edward Newman at the 
Friends’ Institute, London, on *‘ Quaker Prin- 
ciples as held by Roger Williams in 1633.” In 
this lecture were sundry animadversions on the 
intolerance of the Pilgrim Fathers, which called 
forth some remarks at the time from B. Scott, 
and led to the subsequent delivery at the same 
Institute of the Lecture we have now to notice. 
For the sake of the reading public at large, and 
especially those of our own Society, we are glad 
that the lecturer consented to publish his ad- 
dress It is a lucid statement of facts which 
the carelessness and ignorance of former writers 
have jumbled and misappropriated. Of the 
two historians of the Puritans who are best 
known to the general reader-—Neal in the last 
century and Marsden in the present—the for- 
mer is the less inaccurate on the subject taken 
up by Benjamin Scott. His faults are chiefly 
those of omission. He fails to show the dif- 
ference in principle between the founders of the 
Plymouth Colony in 1620, and those of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1621; and in 
fact so words him-elf that an uniaformed reader 
would naturally infer that no such difference 
existed. But if Neal be thus chargable with a 
suppressio veri, Marsden, though doubtless with 
an equal absence of ill intention, gives the 
suggestio falsi in most unmistakeable fashion. 
He clearly implies that the Plymouth colonists 
—the Pilgrim Fathers as he distinctively calls 
them—were violent persecutors, placing them 
in precisely the same category in this respect 
with their Puritan successors. Weare satisfied 
that had the present lecture been in his hands 
when he wrote his History of the Early Puritans, 
Marsden’s 11th chapter would have been very 
different from what it now is. 

If we name a third author, it is less with any 
feeling of disappointment at finding the dis- 
tinctive principles of the colonists ignored in 
his narrative than with a sense of indignation 
roused by as egregious a specimen of special 
pleading for unrighteous acts as Protestant lit- 
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erature, at least, has produced in recent times. 
It was left for Robert Vaughan, D. D., in his 
English Non-c&nformity, published in 1862, to 
enlighten the world as to the true character of 
the New England persecutors, and to make it 
appear that Roger Williams, Ann Hutchinson, 
and the Quakers, were the greater offenders in 
the matter. 

It would be out of place, as well as useless, to 
enter here on an argument in opposition to 
Vaughan. We shall simply refer the candid 
reader, whether Friend or not, to pages 140 to 
147 of the work just mentiuned, and leave him 
to judge whether or not our description be too 
unfavorable. 

Returning to our more immediate subject, the 
only obstacle remaining after B. Scott’s elucid- 
ations to our at once acquitting the Pilgrim 
Fathers of all complicity in the Boston atroci- 
ties, is the question raixed by E. Newman in 
the British Friend for the Third Month, 
whether the appellation “ Pilgrim Fathers”’ is 
rightly confined to the voyagers in the May- 
flower. Now, leaving out of account the very 
different circumstances under which the latter 
sailed from those attending the Puritan exodus 
nine years later, we are content to abide by 
usage as in such cases the jus et nvurma, and we 
believe that this is clearly in favor of confining 
the appellation in question to the emigrants of 
1620. 

We could wish, indeed, that the action of the 
noble band had been as Christian in all other 
respects as it was in regard to religious freedom. 
But the doctrine of the unlawfulness of all war 
had not then emerged from the thick cloud 
which so early came over it after the Apostolic 
age. Only about three years after their arrival, 
the Plymouth Colonists were engaged, on a 
small scale, in a bloody conflict with the Indians. 
According to Marsden : 

“ The Indian tribes looked upon them at first 
with suspicion ; then with kindness as they knew 
them better; after a time, when irritated by 
some marauding settlers, whom they naturally 
confounded with the Puritans, with vexation 
and hostile sentiments. Not to relate the va- 
rious aggravations of the quarrel, war was at last 
determined on by the whole colony of Puritans 
assembled in open council. The Indians had 
resolved upon the massacre of the white men ; 
the white men resolved to massacre the Indians. 
A small party was enough, as the slaughter was 
to be the work of guile. Nor indeed were the 
Puritans wanting in bravery ; so that Captain 
Standish, and eight companions, were judged 
to be a sufficient force. They affected a friendly 
bearing towards the chief conspirators, and 
lured them into an Indian wigwam. On asig- 
nal given the door was closed and the butchery 
began. Standish himself plunged his knife 
into the heart of one of the chiefs. The whole 
party returned in triumph unhurt, carrying 
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with them the head of an Indian warrior, which, 
with a brutality unknown in England—where 
traitors, and not enemies, were thus empaled 
—was fixed upon the fort. The colonists af- 
fected to deplore the dreadful necessity. Their 
pastor still lived at Leyden; and when they 
looked for his congratulations he wrote them 
in mournful accents! ‘How happy a thing had 
it been if you had converted some before you 
had killed any!’ ” 

The pastor whose Christian lament is here 
recorded was the venerable John Robinson, 
who had long and faithfully labored in the 
congregation at Leyden, out of which the Pil- 
grims had issued. He never joined the colonists 
at Plymouth, but, so long as he lived, his name 
and counsels had great weight with them. An 
unusual concurrence of testimony represents 
this good man to have been, not only an emi- 
nent Christian, but one so far in advance of his 
age, that we could fain hope some capable pen 
—say that of the worthy Chamberlain of Lon- 
don—will furnish us witha biography meet for 
such a character. His valedictory address to 
the Pilgrims of 1620, is in so pious and en- 
lightened a strain, that we feel we cannot 
better conclude our notice of B. Scott’s excel- 
lent pamphlet than by introducing it in the 
words of Neal :— 

“ All things being ready, Mr. Robinson ob- 
served a day of fasting and prayer with his 
congregation, and took his leave of the advent- 
urers with the following truly generous and 
Christian exhortation :—‘ Brethren, we are 
now quickly to part from one another, and 
whether I may ever live to see your faces on 
earth any more, the God of heaven only knows ; 
but whether the Lord has appointed that or no, 
I charge you before God and his blessed angels, 
that you follow me no farther than you have 
seen me follow the Lord Jesus Christ. If God 
reveals anything to you by any other instru- 
ment of his, be as ready to receive it as ever 
you were to receive any truth by my ministry; 
for I am verily pursuaded the Lord has more 
truth yet to break forth out of his holy word. 
For my part I cannot sufficiently bewail the 
condition of the reformed churches, who have 
come toa period in religion, and will go at 
present no farther than the instruments of their 
reformation. The Lutherans cannot be drawn to 
go beyond what Luther saw; whatever part of 
his will our God has revealed to Calvin, they 
will rather die than embrace it; and the Cal- 
vinists, you see, stick fast where they were left 
by that great man of God, who yet saw not all 
things. This is a misery much to be lamented ; 
for, though they were burning and shining 
lights in their times, yet they penetrated not 
into the whole counsel of God, but, were they 
now living, would be as willing to embrace far- 
ther light as that which they first received. I 
beseech you remember it as an article of your 
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church-covenant that you be ready to receive 
whatever truth shall be made known unto you 
from the written word of God. Remember that, 
and every other article of your sacred covenant. 
But I may here witha] exhort you to take heed 
what you receive as truth,—examine it, consider 
it, and compare it with other scriptures of 
truth before you receive it; for it is not pos- 
sible the Christian world should come so lately 
out of such thick anti-christian darkness, and 


that perfection of knowledgo should break forth 
at once. 


“* T must also advise you to abandon, avoid, 
and shake off, the name of Brownists ; it is a 
mere nickname, and a brand for the making, 
religion and the professors of it odious to the 
Christian world.’ ’’—London Friend. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. _ 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 23, 1866. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.—Bills for outstanding sub- 
scriptions due to Friends’ Review are being sent 
to Agents and Subscribers, and our Publisher 
earnestly desires prompt attention to them. If 
any mistakes have occurred in stating the ac- 


counts, they will be cheerfully corrected when 
made known. 


—————_- + 0 


New York Yearty Meetinc.—This meet- 
ing, commencing on Sixth-day, the 1st inst., 
was satisfactorily held, closing on the fol- 
lowing Fifth-day. Ministers present with cer- 
tificates from other meetings were John Scott 
and Deborah ©. Thomas, of Baltimore; Eli 
Jessup, of Iowa; Jacob Hadley, of Indiana; 
Rebecca T. Updegraff and Jesse T. Hartley, of 
Ohio; Samuel Bettle, of Philadelphia, and 
Lemuel Gifford, of New England. With the 
usual exception of Philadelphia, Epistles were 
received from all the Yearly Meetings. 

The Trustees of the Murray Fund made, as 
usual, an interesting report, and a memorial 
respecting Lydia B. Wilson, from Adrian Quar- 
terly Meeting, was read. 

Seventh-day.—The establishment of a Yearly 
Meeting in Canada again received attention, 
and most of the Yearly Meetings having given 
their assent to the proposition, and no doubt 
existing of the approval of all who have had it 
under consideration, it was concluded to au- 
thorize the opening of a Yearly Meeting, as. 
proposed,*at Pickering, Canada West, on the 
last Sixth-day in the Sixth month, 1867, at 11 
o’clock, A.M. The Meeting of Ministers and 
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Elders is to be held the day preceding, at that 
hour. A committee was appoigted to attend 
the opening. 

A very satisfactory report was received of the 
Boarding School at Union Springs. 

The proposal from Ohio Yearly Meeting for 
a Conference in Baltimore on the promotion of 
peace in and. between nations, was approved, 
and a committee was accordingly appointed. 

A proposition from the Women’s Meeting to 
change the place of holding New York Yearly 
Meeting, was referred to a joint committee, 
which was also requested to consider the pro- 
posal of Stanford Quarterly Meeting that the 
expenses of Friends while attending the Yearly 
Meeting shall be borne by the respective meet- 
ings of which they are members. These propo- 
sitions were subsequently, at the recommenda- 
tion of the committee, referred to the Repre- 
sentative Meeting. 

The Treasurer was instructed to pay, when 
called upon therefor, the expenses of Commit- 
tees incurred in the performance of service on 
behalf of the Society. 

Public meetings for divine worship on First- 
day forenoon were largely attended, in the 
meeting-house on Twentieth St., and also in 
the Packer Institute, Brooklyn, and many 
Friends were engaged in ministry and prayer. 

The review exercises in the morning at the 
Thirty-eighth St. First-day Mission School, and 
in the afternoon at the Twentieth St. First-day 
School, were conducted with satisfaction. 

An evening meeting, mainly for the youth, 
was held in the Meeting house, Twentieth St. 

The greater part of the sittings on Second- 
day was occupied in considering the state of 
society. 

On Third-day morning, the minutes of the 
Representative Meeting were read in a joint 
sitting of men and women. The report of the 
Committee on Freedmen was of great interest, 
and drew forth much expression of sympathy 
and of encouragement to persevere. 

Afternoon.—A proposition to revise the 
Queries was referred to the consideration of the 
Meeting next year, and a Committee was ap- 
pointed to visit the subordinate Meetings, and, 
as way may open, the families composing them, 
for their encouragement and growth in the 
truth. A Memorial of Thomas Willis was read. 

Fourth-day forenoon, Meetings for Wor- 
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ship were held as usual. The sittings in the 
afternoon and on Fifth-day morning were oc- 
cupied by reports of Committees, the read- 
ing of Epistles to other Yearly Meetings, Xe. 

On the report of a committee, it was agreed 
to consolidate several education funds, and ap- 
ply th: income to the schooting of the children 
of Friends in limited circumstances. A com- 
mittee was appointed to receive applications. 

Lonpon YEARLY Meetina, ( Concluded.) — 
On Second-day morning, the 28th ult., the 
sitting was solemnly opened by prayer, and J. 
H. Douglas afterwards presented his concern to 
visit the Women’s Meeting. It was cordially 
united with, and he and Murray Shipley pro- 
ceeded thither without delay. A proposition 
from Essex Quarterly Meeting in regard to tithe 
rent charge was considered in a loving spirit, 
but way did not open to adopt it. 

Third-day was fully occupied by the meet- 
ing of Committees, ke. Fourth-day morning, 
the usual Meetings for Worship were held. In 
the afternoon further selections from the Min- 
utes of the Meeting for Sufferings were read, 
and a proposal was considered to memorialize 
the Government in relation to certain restric- 
tions upon the use of the Bible in schools in 
India, but the meetiag did not see its way to 
do so, 

Fifth day—Jonathan Grubb was cordially 
liberated to visit the Women’s Meeting. A 
Minute was received from the Meeting of Min- 
isters and Elders concerning the visits of J. J. 
Neave and J. Crosfield in America; and these 
Friends gave interesting and detailed accounts 
It was thought desirable 
that women Friends should hear them, and J. 
J. N. aud J. C. accordingly proceeded to their 
meeting. At 6 P.M. a large Freedmen’s 
was held and addressed by many 


of their journey. 


meeting 
Friends. 

Sizth-day.—Among other business, a Minute 
from the “ Large Committee” was read, in 
relation to the proposed Peace Conference in 
Baltimore, recommending that the subject 
should be left to the Meeting for Sufferings, to 
appoint, if way should open for it, a deputation, 
and in any case, to send an Epistle or Minute 
of encouragement. In the afternoon sitting a 
Minute was made recommending the cause of 
the Freed-people urgently to the continued at- 


tention of Friends. An account of Isaac Sharp’s 


visit to Labrador was received. Epistles to 
other Yearly Meetings were adopted ; also the 
General Epistle, which was thought to be a 
document of unusual interest. ‘ Then,” says 
our correspondent, “ the assembly parted as it 
had met and as it had deliberated, in love and 
in faith, thankfully acknowledging the blessed, 
gracious presence and guidance of its great and 
glorious Head, even Christ Jesus.” 


Diep, on the 25th of Eleventh month, 1865, near 
Palmyra, lowa, ALpuevs, son of John and Margaret 
White, aged 6 years, 8 months and 5 days; a mem- 
ber of South River Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 

, on the 6th of Second month, 1865, Natuan 
Moon, son of Jacob and Lydia Moon, aged 5 years, 10 
months and 27 days; a member of South River 
Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 


, on the 27th of Ninth month, 1865, in Sea- 
brook, N. H., Mary T., wife of Eiward L. Gove, 
aged 35 years; a member of Seabrook Monthly 
Meeting. Through the sanctifying influence of the 
Holy Spirit, she was enabled to walk as became a 
follower of the meek and lowly Jesus, and was 
strengthened in the hour of approaching dissolution 
to resign with calmness and fortitude all that was 
near and dear to her in life; having also the blessed 
assurance of a mansion prepared for her iu the 
Father’s home above. 


, on the 15th of Fifth month, 1866, CATHARINE 
Litter, widow of John Littler, in the 82d year of 
her age; a member of Driftwood Monthly Meeting, 
and one of the early settlers in the limits of that 
Meeting. She believed there was a mansion pre- 
pared for ber in heaven, and not for her only, but 
for all who love and serve the Lord. 


, on the 2d of Third month, 1866, Patience M., 
wife of Benjamin Jepson, aged 56 years, 9 months 
and 22 days; an esteemed and worthy member of 
China Monthly Meeting, Maine. Near the close of 
her sickness, which was protracted, she imparted 
much counsel to those who visited her, and at last 
expired in the enjoyment of a good hope of immortal 
rest. 

——, on the 29th of Fourth month, 1866, Lypia R., 
daughter of Benjamin and Vatience M. Jepson, aged 
21 years, 11 months and 15 days; a member of China 
Monthly Meeting. She bore a euffering sickness 
with much patience, and frequently expressed her 
resignatloa to the Divine will, and added at one time, 
“if I am taken, I think I shall have a mansion in 
heaven.” 

——. on the 8th of Third month, 1866, in Howard 
Co., Ind., Evizanets, wife of Thomas E. Hanson, 
aged 30 years less 21 days; a member of Pleasant 
Hill Monthly Meeting. She was of a meek and quiet 
spirit, and patiently endured a long, protracted ill- 
ness, and passed away in a peaceful frame, leaving 
the sweet assurance that her end was peace. 


——, on the 2d of Fourth month, 1866, AsenaTH 
Sran.ey, daughter of Isaac and Elizabeth Stanley, 
in the 29th year of ber age; a member of Upper 
Springfield Monthly Meeting, Ohio. She bore a 
painful illness with patience and resignation, and 
was impressed with a sense of the near approach of 
her close for several weeks previous thereto, and 
frequently expressed her wish to depart, though in 
submission to the Divine will therein, saying her 
heavenly prospects were bright, and saw nothing in 
her way. 
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WANTED, 
A Male Teacher for Deptford School, Woodbury, 
N. J. One who is a good disciplinarian, and well 
qualified to teach all the branches of a thorough 
English education, will receive liberal compensation. 
Address, with reference, C. P. Stokes, 
Wa. W. Griscom, 


6th mo. 4, 1866—4t. Woodbury, N. J. 


iiaaiiabiaiitineein 
For Friends’ Review. 
BENEVOLENT BEQUESTS. 

By the will of our late friend HANNAH 
Sansom, the following bequests are made in 
favor of objects in which members of our So- 
ciety are interested :— 

To Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, for the 
printing and distribution of the approved 
writings of Friends, $10,000. Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting, for the education of colored 
people, $4000. Tract Association of Friends, 
$2000. Bible Association of Friends, $300. 
Asylum for the Insane at Frankford, $3000. 
Friends’ Library, 3500. Seventh St. House of 
Industry, $200. Griscom St. Soup House, $200. 
Shelter (Association for care of colored orphans, ) 
$1000. 

The Executors are Wm. S. Vaux and Geo. 
Vaux, who will furnish any additional informa- 
tion which may be desired. 


ee 
For Friends’ Review. 


“ TRADITION.” 


The question is sometimes asked whether 
Friends of the present day hold their views on 
the ground of being the views of early Friends, 
or simply on Scriptural ground ; and it cannot 
but be felt to be a deeply important question. 
Touching as it does upon one of the most vital 
points in the framework of our religious Socie- 
ty, it brings us at once to the decision as to 
whether the traditions of men or the command- 
ments of God are our rule and our authority. 
Our blessed Saviour, while on earth, said to some 
who were insisting upon the authority of the 
Fathers—“ In vain do they worship me, teach- 
ing for doctrines the commandments of men, 
for laying aside the commandment of God, ye 
hold the tradition of men.’”” This is a condem- 
nation which we fear rightly belongs to many 
in the different denominations in our day. But 
in examining the writings of the founders of 
our own Society, no one can fail to be struck 
with the fact that the traditions of men were in 
a remarkable degree ignored by them, and that 
they desired to derive their views directly from 
the Scriptures of Truth. And it would doubt- 
less have been a source of great grief to them 
if they bad at all anticipated that those who 
should follow them would look to their writings 
for rules of doctrine and practice, instead of ap- 
plying to the same source frum whence they 
themselves had received them. 
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From The Freedmen’s Reeord. 

EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE WITH 

WESTERN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Jonathan Wilson writes from Columbus, 4th 
mo. 23d, 1x66, that— 

“Tt is a time of excitement here since the 
troops left. We are all threatened with hang- 
ing, #f we do not leave immediately, as the fol- 
lowing copy of a letter received through the 
post-office last Sixth-day will plainly show: 

‘*Co.tumsvs, Miss., April 19, 1866. 

“ Dr. WILson :—We, the undersigned, have 
determined that you shall not stay in this coun- 
try, and teach a negroschool ; and if you do not 
leave, we will hang you and your whole crowd. 
Do as you please—leave or not—there is one 
thing we are determined on, that you shall not 
stay if we can procure rope that will hold you. 
Leave immediately. 

“Your Many ENeMIEs.” 


‘“‘On the reception of the above, Cyrus Green 
and myself went to see Harrison Johnson, a 
man of character in the place, who had told me 
if any difficulty occurred to apply to the civil 
authorities. He readily went with us to the 
Mayor’s office, and they, after reading the above, 
gave us strong promises that we should be pro- 
tected. The next day the city council was 
called, and they passed several resolutions, the 
subgtance of which was, that so long as we con- 
tinued minding our own business, and were law- 
abiding, we should be protected, and sent me 
a copy of the resolutions by the Marshal. While 
I took it very kindly, I told the Marshal that 
they could hang us as easily with the resolu- 
tions in our pockets as without them. But so 
it is, that for several nights we have had about 
ten of the colored men armed in the hall and 
round about the house. They also guard the 
school-house to keep it from being burned, so 
you may imagine our feelings. We have not 
yet felt like running, though our services may 
soon come to an end, but our feeling is not to 
surrender until we are obliged to, for the work 
is the most prolific of good of any thing I can 
imagine. And perhaps this is the reason why 
the devil raises so many engines of destruction 
against it. They make no charges against us 
of any misconduct, only teaching and associat- 
ing with negroes, and the good white citizens 
appear ashamed of their conduct. 

“ While I am writing, four of our most. re- 
spectable colored men called, and informed me 
that the Mayor had called another meeting of 
the citizens at ten this morning, and authorized 
them to employ as much force as they needed 
for our protection from either white or black, 
and for us to rest easy—we should not be hurt ; 
but if our confidence was only in the arm of 
flesh, 1 would think that we were yet very un- 
safe.” 

In another letter, dated 4th mo. 30th, he 
writes : 
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“ We told the citizens that we had not a! Sentinel published the following letter from 
weapon of defence in our company, and did not|J. H. Curtis, the proprietor of the principal 
intend to have; that we were non-combatants, | hotel, which seems to help our cause at that 
and that our dependence was on Divine Provi-j| place: 
dence and the love of our country. They very} Mr. Epiror:—As the school established in 
feelingly replied, they had but one way to pro-| this city by the Quakers for the education of 
tect, and that would be a very sure one, ‘so that; the colored people, is exciting just now some 
you may now go to bed and rest easy—you shall | anxiety aud producing ill-tempered feeling, [ 
not be hurt.’ But it is a very unpleasant situa-| desire, as a simple act of justice to the parties 
tion to be in. concerned, to reproduce in this form the reasons 

“ They have somehow got it into their heads} assigned by Mr. Wilson—who is, I believe, the 
that I am a doctor, and call meso. I enclose | principal of the school—for engaging in the 
in this some slips from the daily papers that will enterprise. 
show the position which the leading people in] He said ‘ The Society of Friends” in Indiana 
this town take. The one signed J. H. Curtis; —I believe it was—had raised a fund for this 
is what he in substance stated in one of their! purpose; that it was not an individual but a 
meetings, which they published.” church enterprise; that the people of the South 

On Sth mo. 8th, 1866, J. Wilson writes : had lost already enough by the war, and in the 

** We hope now that we may not be molested.| loss of the negro as property, without being 
Our appeal on the outburst here has had the! taxed to educate him ; that as the Quakers took 
effect to draw out public sentiment in strong}no part in the war—are always anti bellicose 
demonstration against such wickedness, and has | —they would be the most suitable persons to 
no doubt a tendency to intimidate those who, embark in the benevolent work of educating the 


i 
' 


have neither money nor principle. negro. 

“ The small pox, which kept so many of our} Hence the funds were raised, and these good 
scholars from school, has now nearly disappeared | people are here in our midst to try to cultivate 
from the town. and enlighten the colored race, and prepare it 

“There is no school to-day, in consequence | for the new status that has been assigned it. 
of the colored people celebrating the anniver-| Now, it does not look like there was anything 
sary of their freedom. They had arranged to| wrong in all this, but on the contrary that it is 


have ‘a big time of it,’ and a general collec-|a good, benevolent, Christian work on the one 
tion to march through town to the fair ground, | hand, and on the other a well directed scheme 
where speeches were to have been made on |of policy, if it is true, as we have been taught 
subjects connected with their freedom, but they] to believe, that the success of all republican 
have changed their purpose, mainly through our | governments depends upon the intelligence and 
influence. virtue of its citizens. 
“ On last Seventh-day, the Mayorand Marshal J. H. Curtis. 
of this city requested me to use my influence ag 
to induce them to abandon their march, saying A MODERN TANTALUS. 
that ‘you and your teachers have unbounded A writer in Fraser's Magazine says: A 
influence over them ;’ that although nearly all| useful if hackneyed moral may be enforced by a 
the good citizens would take it well, yet some | story told of M. de Beaujon, the financier, who 
drunken wretch might fire a pistol as they} built the Eysée Bourbon and fitted it up in a 
passed along the street, and perhaps make ajstyle of luxury that made it one of the wonders 
Memphis riot of it. So on Seventh-day night,}of Paris. An Englishman obtained leave to 
I met a large company of them, and advised | visit it, and on entering the dining room found 
them to abandon their march and come and|a table magnificently laid out. “ Your master,” 
meet quietly in the school room, make their; he observed to the maitre d’hotel, “‘ makes won- 
speeches, and go home, which they, after some derfully good cheer.” ‘ Hélas, sir, my master 
discussion, agreed to do. And the meeting is| never sits down to a regular dinner; a single 
now on hand.” plate of vegetables is prepared for him.” “ Here, 
On 5th mo. 12th, 1866, Drusilla Wilson writes | at least, is food for the eye,” said the visitor poiat- 
from Columbus as follows : ling to the pictures. ‘“ Heélas, sir, my master 
“The meeting of the colored people on the is nearly blind.” “ Well,” resumed the Eng- 
8th of this month passed off quietly. lishman on entering the second suite, “ he com- 
“ Our First day school is promising. A num-| pensates himself by listening to good music.” 
ber of our company have several families each|‘ Hélas, sir, my master has never heard the 
to whom we go to read the Bible on First-day| music which is played here; he goes to bed 
afternoons. We hold our little family meeting | early in the hopes of snatching a few minutes 
in our room, and find it very pleasant and sleep.” ‘ But at all events he enjoys the 
strengthening to us.” | pleasure of walking in that magnificent garden.” 
Under the head of “The Quakers and the “ Hélas, sir, he cannot walk.” In a word, the 
Freedmen’s Schools,” the Columbus (Miss.)' supposed Lucullus was leading the life of Tan- 
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talus; for all purposes of enjoyment, the mil- 
lionaire was the poorest of the poor. 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 

Prof. Benjamin Silliman, of Yale College, 
who was certainly not among “ the undevout 
philosophers,” who profess to study God’s mar- 
vellous works without any regard to their 
Maker, occupied, as is known by all, a dis- 
tinguished place among American savans. His 
reputatien as a geologist and chemist was not 
confined to our continent, and his popularity as 
a scientific lecturer was universal, as far as he 
was known in this character. His memoir, in 
two volumes, by Professor Fisher, has just 
issued from the press of Scribner & Co., New 
York, and is replete with interest. We refer 
to it in this place for the purpose of quoting a 
passage in reference to the harmony of religion 
and science, which might well be pressed on 
the attention of those who teach others, with- 
out that main qualification of a true teacher of 
physical science, profound reverence for God. 
The passage we quote is from a deliberate re- 
view of his past career, at an advanced age. 
He says: 

“ Now, at eighty-two and a-half years of age, 
still, by God’s forbearance and blessing, possess- 
ing my mevtal powers unimpaired, and looking 
over the barrier beyond which I must soon pass, 
I can truly declare that, in the study and exhi- 
bition of science to my pupils and fellow-men, I 
have never forgotten to give all the honor and 
glory to the Infinite Creator—happy if I might 
be the honored interpreter of a portion of His 
works, and of the beautiful structure and benefi- 
cent laws discovered therein by the labors of 
many illustrious predecessors. For this I claim 
no merit. It is the result to which right reason 
and sound philosophy, as well as religion, would 
naturally lead. 

While I have never concealed my convictions 
on these subjects, nor hesitated to declare 
them on all proper occasions, I have also de- 
clared my belief that, while natural religion 
stands as the basis of Revelation, consisting as 
it does of the facts and laws which form the 
domain of science, science has never revealed a 
system of mercy commensurate with the moral 
wants of nian. In nature, God's creation, we 
discover only laws—laws of undeviating strict- 
ness, and sure penalties annexed for their vio- 
lation. There is associated with natural laws 
no system of merey. That dispensation is not 
revealed in nature, and is contained in the 
Scriptures alone. 

With the double view just presented, I feel 
that science and religion may walk hand in- 
hand. They form two distinct volumes of 
revelation, and both being records of the will of 
the Creator, both may be received as constitu- 
ting a unity declaring the mind of God ; there- 
fore the study of both becomes a duty, and is 
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perfectly consistent with our highest moral ob- 
ligations. 

1 feel that, as this subject respects my fellow- 
men, I have done no more than my duty, and 
I reflect upon my course with subdued satisfac- 
tion, being persuaded that nothing I have said, 
or omitted to say, in my public lectures, either 
before the College classes, or before popular 
audiences, can have favored the erroneous im- 
pression that science is hostile to religion. 

My own conviction is so decidedly in the op- 
posite direction, that I could wish students of 
theology should be students of natural science 
—certainly of astronomy, geology, natural phi- 
losophy, and chemistry, and the outlines of 
natural history.” 

ensaiegiailtaena long 
(Correspondence of the Evening Post.) 
SOME OLD ENGLISH HOUSES. 
Hever Castle, Penshurst and Knole—Historical Relics. 
Cuicnester, England, April 24, 1866. 

Almost all Americans visiting England go to 
Haddon Hall, in Derbyshire—the quaint old 
baronial residence of the Dukes of Rutland— 
partly because it lies on the road, and only a 
few miles from Chatsworth, the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s. Very few, however, go to Hever Castle, 
or Knole, or Penshurst, all in Kent, and within 
a few miles of each other. 

Hever Castle is especially interesting as he- 
ing the birthplace ani residence of Anne Bo- 
leyn, where Henry VIII. passed many weeks 
during his courtship, Many of the most im- 
portant state papers were issued from Hever. 
Most of the rooms are precisely in the same 
state as when visited and occupied by Henry 
VIII., and the castle is still surrounded by a 
moat, which is crossed by a drawbridge ; the 
bridge being drawn up and the portcullis let 
down at night. Near Hever is Chiddingstone, 
a village still rich in specimens of old English 
architecture. About three miles from Hever is 
Penshurst—now owned by Philip Sidney, Lord 
De Lisle Dudley—celebrated as the birthplace 
of the famous Sir Philip Sidney, as well as of 
his brother Algernon Sidney, who was behead- 
ed on Tower Hill. 

In the park here there still remains a mag- 
nificent specimen of an oak, twenty-two feet in 
circumference, planted at Sir Philip’s birth, of 
which “ rare Ben Jonson ”’ wrote : 


‘That tall tree, too, which of a nut was set, 
At his great birth, where a]l the muses met.” 


Sir Philip wrote his celebrated “ Arcadia” 
at Wilton House, near Salisbury, where his 
sister, the Countess of Pembrcke lived. It is 
only within a few years that a governess in the 
Karl of Pembroke’s family, opening a dusty and 
worm-eaten copy of the‘ Arcadia” in the library, 
accidentally found a lock of Queen Elizabeth’s 
hair, labelled in Sir Philip’s hand, as having 
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been given bim by the Queen. 
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The house at Penshurst is very large and 
rambling, and was celebrated before the Con- 
quest. It was presented by Edward LV. to Sir 
William Sidney for his gallantry at Flodden 
Field. In 1649, the young Duke of Gloucester 
and the Princess Elizabeth, the unfortunate 
children of Charles I. spent a year here under 
the charge of the Countess of Leicester, the 
mother of the celebrated Sacharissa of the 
poet Waller, and a beautiful avenue in the park 
is yet called after her, “ The Sacharissa Walk.” 
The house consists of several courts within 
courts, of different styles of architecture— 
having been built at different periods. The 
hall is, perhaps, the oldest room in England, 
fifty- four feet long, thirty-eight wide and sixty- 
two high; the fireplace i in the centre isa heavy 
set of bars on heavy dogs of iron rudely carved, 
the smoke ascending to ‘the ceiling and escaping 
byaflume. At the upper end is the raised dais, 
on which was the table for the lords and ladies ; 
below, at right angles, were the tables for the 
servants and retainers—now all black and grim 
with age and smoke, and cut and hacked by 
centuries of use. 

The most interesting rooms at Penshurst 
were the apartments of Queen Elizabeth—who 
often passed some time here—after it came for 
a while by marriage into the Earl of Leicester’s 
hands. Her suite of six or seven rooms is pre- 


cisely as if she had left them yesterday, save 
the wear and tear of time and the faded and 
somewhat tattered appearance of the hangings 


and tapestry. On the wall of the dressing room 
hangs her mandolin, as she last played upon it; 

in her closet stands a card table embroidered by 
her own hands, and even an inkstand of silver 
still bespattered with ink. 

In the gallery, filled with the portraits of the 
Sidney family, is a most extraordinary picture 
representing some Christmas festivities at Peus- 
hurst, where the Earl of Leicester appears in a 
dance, lifting the staid and serious-looking 
Queen off of her feet. Her grave face, pointed 
and high ruff, and high-heeled shoes, present 
a curious want of harmony with the rest of the 
picture. Here also hangs the double bridle used 
by the great Karl, when at Penshurst, in his 
rides with his royal mistress. 

By far the most interesting place in England 
for antiquity and preservation is Knole, belong- 
ing at present tothe Countess Amherst. Krnole, 
like Penshurst, existed before the Conquest. 
This magnificent mansion covers five acres of 
ground, and furnishes specimens of the archi- 
tecture of several ages, the most ancient being 
as old as the Mareschals and Bigods, and the 
most modern being the erection of Thomas, 
Earl of Dorset, in the reign of James I. At 
one period it belonged to the archbishops of 
Canterbury, but it was sold by Cranmer. While 
at Penshurst the most interesting rooms are 
those once occupied by Elizabeth, at Knole the 
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most attractive are the apartments of King 
James I. Knole, like Penshurst, is entered 
through a succession of courts, not uolike Hamp- 
ton Court, but the stone is very gray and mossy. 
The great baronial hall, which is immense, has 
the raised dais and table for retainers, with a 
superb carved oak screen at one end supporting 
a music or minstrel gallery. Through this you 
pass into an oak corridor ninety six feet long— 
called the Holbein gallery—filled with most 
curious portraits by that artist of the great men 
and women of the period; then through Lady 
Betty Germain’s room and dressing-room of 
dark wainscotted oak and lined with charming 
portraits by Sir Godfrey Kneller and Sir Peter 
Lely. Thence you pass into the white draw- 
ing-room, a majestic apartment of one hundred 
feet by thirty, filled with Kneller’s and Lely’s 
portraits of all the Dorset family, and many 
of Gainsborough’s and Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
(the latter’s celebrated “‘ Gipsey Girl” among 
others). 

At the end of the next apartment—the ball 
room—is a large picture representing James [., 
in his robes of state, sitting in a chair—the 
original chair stands beneath the picture. Bat 
the room of all others the most extraordinary 
is the king’s bedroom. Thisishungin Gobelin, 
the chairs, tables, dressing tables, mirrors, fire- 
dogs and sconce being all of silver, or rather 
wood covered with a veneering of embossed sil- 
ver, all the toilet apparatus being solid. The 
decorations of this room are said to have cost 
twenty thousand pounds sterling, while the bed- 
stead cost eight thousand pounds. The hang- 
ings are of rose-colored cloth of gold, stiff with 
embroidery. The park at Knole is some eight 
miles in circumference, and contains some mag- 
nificent specimens of trees, especially beeches 
and oaks. H. W.S8 

+9 
NATIVE BORAX IN CALIFORNIA. 


The borax of commerce has hitherto been 
mostly manufactured from boracic acid obtained 
in Tuscany. The acid and soda conjoined and 
crystallized has been found in limited quantities 
in Thibet and China. But the deposit at Clear 
Lake in California is much more abundant, and 
of remarkeble purity. As taken crude from 
the earth it is pronounced superior to the best 
English refined borax. ‘“ Borax Lake,” as itis 
termed, is about two miles in circumference, 
surrounded by high hills, and serving as a 
reservoir for the water that falls in the rainy 
season. In summer the lake is quite shallow, 
and lumps of crystallized borax are taken out of 
the mud. Ani after the crystals are extract- 
ed, the mud itself is found, for a depth of 
several feet, to contain more than eleven per 
cent. of borax. And so deeply had it penetra- 
ted, that when an artesian well had been sunk 
sixty feet, borax was still fouuud in the mud, 
even at that depth. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF EMIGRATION, A LARGE 
INCREASE. 


The European emigration to this port, (New 
York,) which was very heavy in 1864 (number- 
ing 225,916 persons) and nearly as heavy in 
1865 (196,347 persoxs), will be still greater this 
year, if the arrivals up to this time indicate with 
any degree of certainty the result of the year’s 
movement. In four and a half months, from the 
lst of January, 1866, 65,813 emigrants were 
landed here. In the four months from January to 
April, inclusive, in 1865, the arrivals were 
28,806 ; in the corresponding period of 1864 the 
number was 41,252. 

This year in four months 48,722 persons 
arrived; and in the sixteen days following 
17,091— making the total of 65,818. From. this 
time forward by far the heaviest emigration of 
the year may be expected. In the five months 
from May to September, inclusive, in 1864, 
more than 150,000 emigrants came. The in- 
crease this year to this time is in the proportion 
of more than one-fifth; so that the total emi- 
gration of 1866 can be estimated at nearly 
three hundred thousand. The influence the 
cholera may exert in checking or accelerating 
emigration is not taken into the account. 

A noteworthy feature of thearrivals this year 
is the large proportionate number of the German 
emigrants. In the four and a-half months to 
the 16th instant, according to the reports of the 
Commissioners of Emigration, there were 2%,- 
763 Irish emigrants, and 21,982 from Germany. 
The emigrants are now more thrifty than the 
emigrants were a few years ago. This is par- 
ticularly true of the Germans. 

The following tabular statement gives the 
totals of the arrivals in twenty years, which 
comprise the period of the heavy emigration 
movement from Europe to this country : 
1847........+..129,062 | 1857............188,778 

189,176 | 1858 78,589 
1859.........00 79,822 
3 | 1860.............105,162 
1861 
| 1862 
| 1863 
| 1864 


...300,992 
284,945 
319,228 


| 1866 to May16, 65,813 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE FREEDMEN’S CAUSE IN ENGLAND. 

The London Morning Star gives a brief ac- 
count of a recent gathering which took place by 
invitation of A. Kinnaird, M. P., and his wife, 
at their residence in London, “to welcome 
several citizens of the United States of America, 
whuse distinguished services in the field of 
Christian philanthropy have rendered their 
names ‘ familiar as household words’ in their 
own country, while several of them are es- 
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pecially well known and deeply honored on this 
side the Atlantic. The spacious rooms were 
completely filled by an influential company. 
George H. Stuart, of Philadelphia, President 
of the Christian Commission, gave a graphic 
and affecting description of the labors of his 
commission during the four years’ war, with an 
outlay of more than six millions of dollars, the 
work of the commission embracing the tempo- 
ral and physical well being of those engaged in 
the war. Dr. Thompson, of New York, Presi- 
dent of the Union Commission and a vice- 
President of the American Freedmen’s and 
Union Commission, addressed those assembled 
most effectively on the work of evangelization 
done by this body amongst Unionists and Con- 
federates, whites and blacks. Robert J. Par- 
vin, rector of St. Paul’s, Cheltenham, Philadel- 
phia,—now on a special representative mission 
to this country for the Freedmen from the body 
last named, in compliance with the invitation 
of the National Freedmen’s Aid Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, of which Sir T. Fowell 
Buxton, Bart., M.P., is President,—ably ad- 
dressed the meeting, as also did Phillips Brooks, 
M.A., incumbent of Holy Trinity, Philadel- 
phia; and Stewart Dodge, M. A., of the Syrian 
mission; with Arthur Albright, one of the 


honorary secretaries of the National Freed- 
men’s Aid Union, on the condition and pros- 


pects of the freedmen. Mr. Starr, of the 
United States, and W. Arthur, M. A., of Lon- 
don, spoke of the great value and importance 
of maintaining and promoting good feeling 
between Great Britain and the United States; 
and especially of the influence which a truthful 
representation of facts and opinions by the 
public press would exercise in relation to this 
result. The meeting was of a very interesting 
character throughout.” 
Sachets cotiilins 
THE AGED PREACHER. 
(The late David Buffum of Rhode Island.) 
A bumble few for worship met, 
From pomp and pride apart, 
And each in solemn silence sat 
Communirg with bis beart; 
I dare not say that all were wrapt 
In meditation high, 
For much I fear, that many here 
Were far below the sky. 
When one arose whose eye was dim, 
And cheek with age was pale; 
For fourscore rolling years to him 
Had told their varied tale; 
Of strength and beauty time had reft 
His tenement of clay, 
Yet all unharmed the mind was left 
Amid the man's decay. 
He spoke of Cana’s marriage feast, 
And of the power Divine, 
By which the conscious water blest 
Became the choicest wine ; 
And strongly urged the precept given 
On that eventful day, 
That whatsoe'er he bids you do, 
That do without delay. 
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As deep respondeth unto deep, 
The feeling, strong and high, 
Passed from his lips into my heart, 
And filled my swelling eye; 
For deeply conscious was my heart, 
That many a purposed day, 
And hour of good, “ the thief of time” 
Had stolen quite away. 


Bat he, the preacher, through his life,— 
And long that life bad been,— 

Had walked uprightly with his God,— 
C oasistently with men ;— 

And day by day might now expect 
The important time was nigh, 

To change the troubles of the earth 
For pleasares of the sky. 


I may not wait till earth shall raise 
Her blossoms o’er his head, 

To pour the strains of hear.felt praise 
Above the silent dead ; 

I may not wait till he is gone, 
Bat raise a grateful song, 

That he is spared to fill his place 
Of usefulness so loug. 


To our short sight this pillar moved 
Among the little band, 
Bat few remained so well approved 
Within his place to stand: 
Bat He who raised the fabric fair, 
For dis most Holy Name, 
Will never suffer to decay 
The Pillar or its Frame. 
Avis C. 


HowLtanp. 
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“GOD CARETH.” 


One of, the sweet old chapters, 
After a day like this ; 

The day brougit tears and trouble, 
The evening brings no kiss. 


Nor rest in the arms I long for ; 
Rest, aod refuge and home ; 
Grieved and looely and weary, 


Uato the Book I come. 


One of the sweet old chapters, 
The love that blossoms through, 

His care of the birds and lilies, 
Oat in the meadow dew; 


His evening lies soft around them, 
Their faith is simply to be; 

Ab! hushed by the tender lesson, 
My God, let me rest in Thee ! 


+ ee + 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreign INTELLIGENCE up to the 10th has been re- 
ceived. 

Great Baitain.—The debate on the Reform bill 
wa3 resumed ia the Huuse of Commons on the 4th 
iugtant, when a great number of speakers took part 
in the discussion. Earl Grosvenor declared his in- 
tention to support the government, and said it had 
never been bis d-sire to pass a vote of censure upon 
them. He hoped the amendment would be with- 
drawn, because if successful it woald both defeat the 
bill and turn out the government. 

After a long debate, Gladstone in a calm 
speech, declared that the bill had been deliberately 
prepared; that the intentions of the Government 
were sincere and earnest on the question; that a 
grave responsibility would rest with those who de- 
teated the desire to pass the measure, and that in 
unitiog the two bills Government had acted im a 
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spirit of conciliation and compromise. Captain Hay- 
ter’s amendment wasthen withdrawn, and the House 
went into committee without a division. When a 
motion to report progress was carried, and the House 
adjourned. 

Speaking of the Ministerial crisis, the Times says : 
There can indeed be no question but that the 
critical relations between Austria, Prussia, Italy and 
France have saved the Ministry. As for the present 
scheme of reform its defects have been for some 
time so patent to the world, that now the honor of 
the Government has been saved, there can be no 
reason why it should continue to engage the attention 
of the House of Commons. 

The London Times of the 5th instant, announces 


the abandonment of the proposed Conference. It 
says: 






















































“It is with the deepest regret that we anuounce 
that the hopes of settling by a Conference the dis- 
putes which now agitate Europe must be abandoned. 
The French Government has telegraphed to our own, 
that in consequence of the persistence of Austria in 
imposing conditions which would make the discus- 
sion nugatory, the Conference will not be held. It 
would indeed be a mockery to call together the 
representatives of the great powers og terms which 
would necessarily involve the immediate separation. 
We fear, then, that matters stand as they did three 
weeks since, and that it now rests with the armed 
powers to compose their disputes by negotiation be- 


tween themselves, or to resort to the final arbitra- 
ment of war.” 


This announcement by the Times was afterward 
confirmed from other sources, and the general feeling 
was that the last hope of peace had vanished. 

A Paris telegram of the 5th says: 

The French Governmeht has seat a note to Vienna 
in reference to the reply given by Austria to the in- 
vitation for a Conference. The French government 
regrets that this reply must be considered as a re- 
fusal to take part in the Conference, and, there- 
fore, as frustrating the efforts for the preservation of 
peace. 

England and Russia have declared, through their 
representatives in Paris, that in their opinion the 
reservation made by Austria in her reply to the in- 
vitation of the neutral Powers would prevent the 
Conference fram having a useful result. 

The Daily News of the 6th says: 


‘“ Appearances indica‘e that a declaration of war, 
or a manifesto equivalent to it, will proceed from 
Prussia. The King’s government has issued a cir- 
cular note to the neutral Powers charging the Gov- 
ernment of Austria with a flagrant breach of treaties 
by referring the Holstein succession to the Diet, and 
the object appears to be to establish the casus belli.” 

Minister Motley, on the 6th of 5th month, addressed 
a letter to the Austrian Government in which he 
remarks that, in the opinion of the United States the 
time seems to have arrived when the position of the 
United States Government in relation to Mexico 
should frankly and distinctly be made known to the 
Imperial Government, and to all others whom it may 
directly concern. He is accordingly instructed to 
state that the United States sincerely desire that 
Austria may find it just and expedient to come upon 
the ground of non-intervention in Mexico, which is 
maiutained by the United States, and to which they 
have invited France. They could not but regard as 
a matter of deep concern the despatch of any troops 
from Austria for Mexico while the subject he was 
thus directed to present to the Austrian Government 
remained under consideration. Forcible and armed 
interference by the European Powers with the estab- 
lished institutions on the Western continent was long 
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ago proclaimed, on the highest official authority, as 
ot necessity to be considered a manifestation of an 
uufrienaly disposition towara the United States. He 
repeats the earnest hope that it may not be found 
inexpedient tu postpone the departure of fresh troops 
from Austria to Mexico until such answer to his 
communication as may be made, shall buve been 
candidly and deliberately considered by the United 
States Government. Count Mensdorff, on Fifth 
mouth 30:h, says that al.bough not sharing all the 
points of view developed in M. Motley’s note, he is 
nevertheless in a position to announce to him that 
in cons-quence of the above mentioned considera- 
tions, the necessary measures have been taken in 
order to suspend the departure of the newly-enlisted 
volunteers tor Mexico, and hupes tbat the Cabinet 
at Washington will see, in this proceeding of the 
Imperial Government, a further motive to persevere 
in its neutral attitude towards Mexico, as well asa 
new proof of the sincere desire o. the Imperial Gov- 
ernment to keep off all that could act untavorably 
on the relations of both countries. 

One of the Austrian journals asserts that Austria 
regards the entry of tbe Prussian troops into Holstein 
as a breach of the Gadstein Convention, and the 
forcible occupation of Holstein as a casus belli. The 
Duke De Grammont has gone from Paris to Vienna, 
and bis last mission is said to be a last effort for 
conciliation. He had a conference with Count Mens- 
dorff, and an audience with the Emperor ot Austria. 
Mensdorff is stated to have positively maintained 
the grounds of the Austrian reply to the invitation 
to the Conference. 

A Russian Cabinet courier reached Vienna, on the 
7th, with an autograph letier from the Czar to the 
Emperor. 

bismark had issued an important despatch to the 
Prussian representatives abroud in very bitter terms 
towards Austria. 

The Zunes says such a despatch has not often been 
penned by a European Minister. The Prussian 
statesman seems Low to thik courtesy unnecessary 
in bis communications with Ausiria. All the piide, 
ail the bitter hostility, the almost fanatical pur- 
pose which has been necessarily repressed during 
the long negotiations, breaks iorth anew. Nego- 
tiations may be considered at an end. The des- 
patch breathes the spirit of war, and seems to have 
been wiitten in anticipation of an immediate rup- 
ture. . 

The London Telegraph says with this despatch 
the last hopes of peace have disappeared, and hos- 
tilities become inevitable. 

The Paris Consti(utionnel says the position of France 
is not changed by recent events. She maivutains en- 
tire independence, and would only take an active 
part, if events or imperative circumstances should 
render it ber duty, for defense of the national honor 
or interests. 

In the House_of Lords, on the 8th, Prince Albert 
took bis seat for the first time as Duke of Edinburg. 
Financial affairs are favorable. 

Tbe Bank returns, the large arrivals of gold from 
America, and the consequent certainty of an early 
reduction of the rate of discount, gave increased 
firmness to the funds, and Consols advancing, the 
discount demand continued rather active. The 
bank rate is-10, but first class paper is taken at 9 in 
the open market. 

The cificial statement of Overend & Gurney’s af.- 
fuirs show but little prospect of the shareholders 
getting back much of their million and a balf of paid 
up capital. 


Domestic.—Lewis Cass died on the 17th inst., in 
Detroit, aged 83 years. 
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The new postal law just approved by the President 
provides tuat both prepaid and free letters may be 
forwarded at the request of the party addressed, 
from one office to another, without additional post- 
age charge. Returned dead letters are to be sent 
back to the writers free of postage. 

A convention of Texas planters has been held in Aus- 
tin to organize a joint stock company, with a capital 
of $1 000,000, having for its object the importation of 
labor and the sale of Texas lands to immigrants. 
The plan of op: rations reported is to employ agents 
to induce European labor and capital to emigrate to 
Texas. The company has been fully organized, and 
only awaits the sanction of the Legislature and 
the granting of the requisite subsidies to go into 
operation. 


A family named Kumler had a meeting on the 
fair grounds in Hamilton, Ohio, on the 31st ult., no 
less than two hundred and four persons, descend- 
ants of the family, being present. Susan Kumler, 
eighty-seven years old, was present. She has now 
living two hundred and thirty descendants of blood, 
as follows: eleven children, eighty-four grand- 
children, one hundred and eighty-two great grand- 
children, and three great-great grandchildren, with 
fifty-two by marriage, making a total of two hundred 
and eighty-two. Of this number two hundred and 
four were present. Grandmother sat at the head of 
the table, and immediately oo her right and left 
were seated her eleven children. This was the 
first time the children had dined together for nearly 
forty years. 

The American and Western Union Telegraph 
Companies are about concluding an agreement of 
union which amounts toa consolidation of interests. 
The public demand for promptvess, uninterrupted 
transmission of messages, render it indispensable to 
get rid of all delays in checking and booking from 
one line to anotier. The new consolidation con- 
trol and operate over one hundred and four thou- 
sand miles of telegraph wire, covering all the terri- 
tory and connecting all the points of importance 
from Newfoundland to San Francisco and Vancou- 
ver’s island. From the latter point, a line fourteen 
thousand miles to St. Petersburg, will be done within 
a year. Cuba and the West Indies will be con- 
nected, and the success of the Atlantic cable in 
August next is confidently hoped for. 

It is understood that the Legislatures of the loyal 
States will be convened to ratify the Reconstruction 
amendment before the adjournment of Congress. 

General Santa Anna, who recently arrived at New 
York, and whose nondescript position between the 
Mexican parties has attracted much attention, has 
just issued an address to the Mexican people, ex- 
plaining his sentiments and present opinion. He gives 
a long history of bis past career, and how he first 
proclaimed the Republic in 1822. He says he has 
always adhered steadfastly to the Republic, and for 
~ adhesion was banished from Mexico by Marshal 

azaine, after the French intervention. 


Canapa.—During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1865, our trade with Canada was larger than that 
with any other country except Great Britain. It 
amounted to $69,150,602, and employed more ves- 
sels than the trade with any other country, 3,531,752 
tons clearing to Canada, and 3,193,193 tons coming 
back. This trade is very nearly equally divided 
beiween British and American vessels. Since the 
termination of the Reciprocity Treaty, it is stated 
that American purchasers are paying higher rates 
ior Canadian timber and buying larger quantities of 
it than they did in 1865, notwithstanding the duty 
of 20 per cent. levied upon it by the United States 
Custom House. 





